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i^DDRESS. 



Ladies and Gentlemen — 

Gentlemen of the Graduating Class : 

I have been selected by my colleagues to address 
you on this momentous occasion. T am conscious of 
the importance of these few, fleeting moments. We 
are to separate as teacher and pupil. You are about 
to launch out in a new and open sea, the sea of life, 
the life of a medical man. The future may appear 
bright to most of you; the long dreaded ordeal of the 
examination has passed, and you have been found 
worthy to receive the honorable degree of Doctor in 
Medicine, from the hands of the Regents of the Uni- 
versity of California, an institution of which you 
should be proud, and whose good name will be in a 
degree in your keeping, and T trust that no one gradu- 
ate of the Medical Class of 1877, shall ever cause a 
regret to the distinguished men who now compose this 
honorable body, that they ever enrolled your name 
among the medical graduates of the institution. 

Your pathway through life will not be all sunshine, 
or strewn with roses; thorns and briars will often beset 
you, and pitfalls and hidden rocks or quicksands are 
frequent, to entrap the unwary medical man. Charla- 
tanism and illegal practices too often entice the young 
and thoughtless. The idea of money getting in the 
most rapid way, no matter what the means, is the pre- 
vailing temptation of the age; and as Trousoau has 
justly remarked, ^^ Medicine is apt to partake of the 
spirit of the age in which it flourishes." And this 
same spirit has tempted medical men from the path of 



duty and honor, to follow secretly or publicly practi- 
ces which are crimes in the eye of the law and dis- 
honorable to the profession. I trust that every grad- 
uate of the young, vigorous institution which you shall 
call your Alma Mater will commence his medical life 
with an exalted view of his profession, and war against 
all that is wrong in the profession and combat the 
growing evils in society. You are to become the 
counsellors of your fellowmen and women under the 
trying circumstances of life; and you may be the in- 
strument of adding years of happiness or years of dis- 
tress and misery to families. A clear judgment, 
soimd mind, and a pure conscience are the true ele- 
ments of a good physician, and it should be your con- 
stant and earnest endeavor to cultivate these elements 
of character. The influence of the physician on the 
age in which he lives, is recorded in the past history 
of the world, and that which has been may be again, 
and will be. The individual character of each one of 
you will be stamped on society for good or for evil. 
Man cannot live alone in this day, and your words, ac- 
tions and thoughts, will have an influence little dreamed 
of, by many of you. Ideas never die; thoughts anr" 
actions live long after their originator ia dead and for. 
gotten. The mau who feels the responsibility of lift 
apon him, is more apt to live as he should live, than 
we who estimates himself as of but little value in tht 
^(■rld, and lives only for himself and the gratificatio 
'it W mere animal appetites, 
^i'?'"v h'^nor, ftsaiduity, should mark the car& 
h:\h\t of every medical graduate. Yol 
iMlness is only bounded by your dil 
' ■■ t^c society alone in which you liv 
■jiimes of those that have prer 
memory is handed from gene 
lenefactors of the human ra 
last while civilized so 
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If we turn to thti days u I' tbc HtilU'iiiziug Jewish 
physit:ian«, who inoeulated tlie Arabs with learuiiigon i 
their commingling in Alexandria, and who H|)read the | 
gonna of free tliought in tho <Uuk ages over Europe, 
you can obtain a glimpse! of tlie power and influence 
of physicians and learning, eveu uudei" the most ad- 
verse circumstances. Princes, nobles and even popes, 
secretly evading the denunciation of supertitious re- 
ligious bigotry and employing them professionally, re- 
munerating them liberally, and counseling with the ■ 
educated and skillful Jewish physician. History in- 
forms us that it was the medical protesaion, theti chief- 
ly confined to the learned Jews, that stood as the bea- 
con lights to illuminate the enslaved and superstitious 
minds of men, and to them belongs the credit of hav- 
ing first disseminated truths that banitiihed from the 
world the numerous delusions which clouded and en- 
slaved the minds of our forefathers. As an eminent 
modern writer has expressed it, ''The moonlight has now 
no faries; the solitude, no genii; the darkness, no 
ghost, no goblin." There is no necromancer who can 
raise the dead from their graves; no one who has sold 
his soul to the devil and signed the coiitract with hia 
blood ; no angry apparition to rebuke the crone who 
has disquieted him. Divination, agromancy, pyro- 
mancy, hydromancy, chiromancy, augury, interpreting 
of dreams, oracles, sorcery, astrology have all gone. , 
There are no gorgona, hydras, chimeras, except in the 
nomenclature of technical natural history; no famil- 
iars; no incubus or succubus. The housewives of Hol- 
land no longer bring fiu-th sooterkins by sitting over 
lighted chauffers; no longer do captains buy of Lap- 
land witches favorable winds; no longer do oar 
churches resound with prayers against the baleful in • 
fluences of comets; though there still linger in some 
of our noble old rituals forms of supplication for dry 
weather and rain^useless, but not unpleasing reminis- 
cences of the past. The apothecary no longer says 



prayer over the mortar in which he is pounding to im- 
part a divine afflatus to his 'Irugs. Who is there now 
that pays fees to relics or goes to a saint shrine to be 
cured? These delusions have vanished with the night 
to which they appertained, yet they were the delusions 
of fifteen hundred years. Supernaturalism, says the 
same author, both in the individual and in society, ap- 
pertains to a definite period of life. It is shaken off 
as men and uations approach maturity. The child and 
the youth, people solitude and darkness with unreali- 
ties. Tbc adult does not so much convince himself of 
their ^icdtious nature by reasoning on the results of 
his experience, he grows out of thom as society has 
done. Nevertheless, his emancipation is quickened 
if he is among those who instruct his curiosity and 
deride his feare. It was in this manner that the Jew- 
ish physician accelcnited the decline of supernatural- 
ism in Europe. The apparition vanished as soon as the 
crowing of the Eseulapian cock announced that (he 
intellectua! day of Europe wa.s on the point of break- 
ing." 

'' Physicians were looked upon in the days of the Eu- 
ropean darkness with wonder, fear, and hatred, by the 
vulgar, and Ity the Church with dialike.who had taught, 
that cures, must be wrought by relics of martyrs and 
bones of saints, by prayers and intercessions, and 
that each region of the body was under some spiritual 
charge, the first joint of the right thumb being in the 
care of God the Father, the second under that of the 
blessed Virgin. For each diHeai^e tliere was a saint. 
A man with sore e^'es must invoke St. Clara; for in- 
flammation, he must turn to St, Antbimy. An ague 
demanded the assistance of St. Fernel. Each and all 
of these saints had to be propitiated by a fee; thus the 
practice of imposture-medicine became a great source 
of profit to the clergy. The versatility of acquirement 
among the physicians who were taking the lead in this 
intellectual movement, is illustrated both by the 




Spanish and Frencli Jewish doctoi's, many of them 
having acquired reputation in grammar, criticism, as- 
tronomy, poetry, and even in theology. 

We find Fredcick II endowing a medical school at 
Saltrnum, as early as 1225, where instructions were 
given in Oreek, Arabic and Hebrew, A course of 
study to be followed by the pupils, and the regulations 
for the several examinations which the candidates for 
degi'ees had to undergo, previously to being licensed 
to practice either in Medicine or Surgery, might serve 
to instruct us, in the present day, of lightning speed 
and superficial training. 

These regulations (many of which evince the 
soundest judgment), together with the privileges 
granted by the Emperor, had the effect of raising Sal- 
ernum rapidly to the zenith of that reputation which 
it retained for a succession of years. 

The statutes of Salernum, notwithstanding they are 
of extreme antiquity, are admirably adapted to the 
object which they had in view, and were drawn up with 
no inconsiderable degree of ability. Being the first of 
their kind, they served as a model for those which 
were afterwards framed for the government and disci- 
pline of similar establishmenis; and I regret to say 
that we have, in our enlightened day, fallen far short 
of adopting or equaling them in many respects. It 
may not be uninteresting, here, to allude to their lead- 
ing features. 

The college was placed under the protection of 
St. Mathew, and was styled, according to the in- 
scription on its seal, '"Civitas Hippocratis," the City 
of Hippocrates. The foundation consisted of ten 
doctors or professors whose seniority was regulated 
by the dates of their appointments. The examinations 
for degrees was conducted with the greatest strictness, 
and the works in which the candidates were examined 
as to their proficiency in their studies, were the Ther- 
apeutics of Gaten, the beginning of the first cannon or" 




Avicenoa or the Aphorisms of Hippocrates, OMidS*" 
datcn For the degree of Doctor of Medicine were re- 
quired to have attained the age of twenty-one, and to 
produce teatiraonials of having studied medicine under 
competent professors during the space of seven years. 
For admission among the body of Surgeons it, was nec- 
essary to liave devoted twelve months, at least, to an- 
atomical pursuits. The candidate was required to 
take, on being admitted, an oath of conformity with 
the laws and usages of the college, to refuse all fees or 
remuneration for attendance on tlie poor, and not to 
enter into any lucrative compact with a druggist or 
apothecary. Having sworn faithfully to observe all 
these regulations, a book was placed in his hand, a 
ring upon his finger and a laurel crown upon his head, 
and he was then dismissed with a kiss of Peace. Be- 
sides the statutes relating to the course uf study and 
forms of admitting candidates to their degrees, there 
were many other provisions for regulating the practice 
of medicine within the jurisdiction of the university, 
and more especially the department of pharmacy, 
obliging druggists and apothecaries, not only to com- 
pound their medicines faithfully according to the pre- 
scription of the physician, but also to sell them at a 
price regulated by competent authority and not ac- 
cording to their own uncontrolled caprice. 

Thus the school of Salernum continued for many 
ages to shoot a cheering ray of intellectual splendor, 
athwart the "Cimmerian darkness" which enveloped 
almost every other portion of the Christian world. 
The various professors were men distinguished for 
their learning, tlieir talents and their assiduity. 

Industry characterized the men of the profession in 
these earlier days, as will he seen by referring to the 
numerous works of Isaac Ben Soleiman — an Egyptian 
Jew — who wrote "On Fevers," "On Medicine," "On 
Food and Remedies," "On the Pulse," "On Philosophy," 
"On Melancholy" and "An Introduction to Logic" — 
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SO, the Babbi Solomon Ben Isaac, better known 
under the abbreviation Kaschi, and called by his 
countrymen the Prince of Commentators, was equally 
at home in writing commentaries on the Talmud or in 
giving instructions for great surgical operations as the 
CsDsarian section — so much advocated by your learned 
Professor as a subsitute for craniotomy. He was the 
greatest French physician of his age. 

Patient industry is your only roaJ to fortune and to 
fame in the medical profession. Medicine is not yet a 
perfect science. Medicine has made and is making 
rapid strides in this your day find generation, and 
while you can learn wisdom from the works and teach- 
ings of your forefathers, you have a labor to perform 
yourselves. If you would but advance with the ad- 
vancing knowledge of your profession, you nuist study, 
you must read the journals and new publi<;atiouH of 
the day. The laborious and searching iuvcHtigutiouH 
which have been made during the past f(»vv years in 
pathology alone, by the German schools, should servo 
to stimulate us to further examination into tlu^ cauHc^H, 
as well as into the remedies for the cure, of the triany 
ills to which mankind is subject. 

The microscope, the spectroscope, the o|)htlmlino- 
scope. laryngoscope and sphygmograph. tell of tin! 
advances made, and may foreshadow those which w(? 
are capable of making in this noble science, which you 
have chosen to adopt. The exact Hciences have been 
made to pay tribute to medicine,and ho who denirento 
be acknowledged by his brethren of the proriMhioii 
must acquaint himself with th<j lawn of opiirh, iuuniH' 
tics, hydraulics and metricH, or lia will Imj Idl far, far 
in the rear. No longer do phyMic/uins liavit to guifMM sit 
the locality of disease, when the nUirAv'ut current ca/i 
determine the exact site, and indicate the cun?. Al- 
though the rich and untutored civilian, may \pit ^^rri'ro 
away with the mystic knoweldge of a hartHuriMh. v/w 
only feels the pulse and reads the sympU/Hm tb^^re 
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from, and who in his roasted roaches, stewed enak^ 
and bellies of fried lizstrds, or the galls of bears 
the uriuary calculi of the boa constrictor or other ra 
tiles, finds his magic power of cure, or treats his h] 
prochondriac and nervous dyspectic, as did MacbetJ 
witches, to the 

Fillet of n fenny snake. 
In the cauldron boiled and baked: 
Eye of newt, and toe of frog, 
Wool of bat, and tongue of dog, 
Adders folk and blind worut^ sting, 
Lizard legs, and owlets' wing, — 



Scale of dragon, tooth of wolf; 
Witches mummy; maw and gulf, 
Of the ravin'd salt eeu shark; 
Root of hemlock diggd i' the dark; 
Oat) of goat, and slips of yew, 
Silver'd in the moon's eclipse, 
Make the gruel thick and tilab. 
Enchanting all. 

But you must nut allow yourselves to be drawn a 
from the only true path to knowledge. Work, worH 
study, tliink, reason, converse, write your thoughts ait 
observations, cultivate tlic power of close and acuuran 
observation, and fail not to communicate them to your" 
fellow men when you are satisfied they are truths. 
Learn to express them with that degree of accuracy and 
fairness that correct conclusions can be deduced from 
yourlabora. and that single facts can be combined with 
the facts observed by others, so that general laws may 
be discovered or founded upon them. Life may thus be 
prolonged, disease unested and death postponed. 
Time is valuable, and given to you not to be lost in 
rounds of pleasure or oblivi()n of dissipation. Liie is 
precious, and is entrusted to your skill. Social hap- 
piness will be looking to you to remove the incubus 
that hangs around the fireside in a wan and diseased 
parent or child. You are to be the angel of light, the 
messenger of love, the almoner of health and happi- 
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uesB. Do not let your golden opportunities pass, im- 
prove ihem all, and you shall reap an abundant har- j 
vest. YoLi must not be unmindful how exquisitely the 
individual man and the external world are fitted to 
each other, nor how 

One impulse from a Temal wood, 

May teach you more of man. 
Of moral eTil and of good, 

Thaa all tlie sages can. 

Your books should be a mine of wisdom aud of coun- 
sel for you. 

Books we know 
Are a substantial world, both pure and good, 
Round these, with tendrils strong aa flesh and blood, 
Our pastime and our happiness will grow. 

Books are a power from which the mind of man can I 
receive culture and discipline — and aid in the necessary | 
discipline of actual life; but you should not allow them f 
to encroach too much upon your other duties, or make ] 
it an intellectual luxury to the detriment of your 
powers of observation, or the loss of that contempla-- 
tive spirit which can find " tongues in trees, books in ] 
running brooks, sermons in stones, and good in every i 
thing." Be not carried away by plausible theories in 
medicine, although promulgated by those in authority. 
To theorise, is at times of great use — bearing in mind 
the difference between the mere speculation and a 
true theory based upon observations. Remember , 
also, that theories are means, not ends — as a dis- 
tinguished chemist has said, ''theories are the ap- J 
pointed means by which man may raise himself above | 
the low level of merely sensuous knowledge to heights I 
where his intellectual eye ranges over a boundless pr( 
pect which is the special privilege of the student to I 
behold. What, though his vision be not always clear I 
and his imagination fill the twilight with deceptive I 
shapes, which vanish as the light of knowledge dawns; 1 



yet to have enjoyed the intellectual elevatl 
reward enough for all its de%'otiou and all his toil," 

As the laws of Avogado and the doctrine of quanti- 
valauce have supplanted the old dualistic theory in 
chemistry; so you will find, as our knowledge of the 
laws which govern disease and the actions of drugs 
are more thoroughly investigati-d, you will be com- 
pelled to unlearn much that is now inculcated in your 
books — and by your teachers. If the djctrine Of 
correlation and conservation of force should stand the 
test of time and the illucidatiou of future investigation, 
no man can conceive of the result that may follow in 
Medical Science — for as Ostead has so beautifully 
expressed it, " The laws of nature are the thoughts of 
•' 'God.' If the truth which transcends experi- 
ence by underlying it, is the persistance of force; it 
may be proclaimed (he highest law of all science — 
the most far reaching principle that adventuring rea- 
son has discovered iu the universe; and if Star 
and nerve tissue are parts of the same system — 
stellar and nervous force are correlated. Nay, more; 
sensation awakens thought and kindles emotion, so 
that this wonderous dynamic chain binds into living 
unity the realm.i of matter and mind, though 
measureless, amplitude of space and time. And if 
these high realities are but faint and fitful glimpses 
which science has obtained in the dim dawn of dis- 
covery, what mu.st be the glories of the coming day ? 
If indeed they are but pebbles gathered from the 
shores of the great ocean of truth, what are the 
mysteries still hidden in the bosom of the mighty 
unexplored? And how far transcending all stretch 
of thought that unknown and infinite cause of all to 
which the human spirit turns evermore in solemn 
and mysterious worship." 

I do not wish to inculcate any Utopian ideas, or to sing 
the usual song so frequently chanted at college com- 
mencements: that you are to look upon yourselves as 
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entering a profession for martyrdom to humanity, or 
that you are bound to your fellow-men by an indisso- 
luble cord, which is tied only on one side, and that 
yours, and the other end can be shifted from hand to 
hand to drag you and use you as the mass of mankind 
desire. 

The good old Bible teaches the doctrine that the 
laborer is worthy of his hire — so are doctors worthy 
of their remuneration, and a precious small remunera- 
tion it is, when compared with the other learned pro- 
fessions. The clergyman thinks he is poorly paid for 
one sermon a week and a Summer holiday of three 
months, by a salary of less than four or five thousand 
per year ; and the attorney can demand a fee of thou- 
sands for a few hour's toil, but should you spend 
sleepless nights of watching by the bedside, and anx- 
ious days of close study, to save the life of a million- 
aire or his family, and charge $100 for a week's atten- 
tion, it would be considered by them, by courts and 
by juries, extortion. My advice to you, gentlemen, is, 
appreciate yourself and your services, and you will 
soon make the community appreciate you. I need 
hardly say to you that charitable cases and cases of 
humanity will call for your aid frequently, and that it 
is your duty to attend to them; administer to the 
wants of the distressed and needful, and, if required, add 
all the comfort you can with a liberal hand and cheer- 
ful heart. The poor you always have with you, says 
the good book, and you, as medical men, will find it 
out. No profession has rendered, or now renders, 
more charity and free-will-offering of attention^ as well 
as pecuniary aid, as the medical profession — I will not 
except the clergy; and it is seldom the name of a 
medical man is heralded in the newspapers of the day 
for any philanthropic act he may perform, and yet 
not a day passes but almost every medical man per- 
forms acts of down-right charity that the world knows 
nothing of. But, gentlemen, I entreat you not to de- 



mean yourBelves as some men have done oy the med- 
ical advertisement, "Advice to the poor, free;" "Medi- 
cines only charged for," 

The honest poor do not want such to attend to thorn, 
for the poor have pride, as well as the rich; hut there 
is a kind and sympathetic way of tendering your ser- 
vices, without creating a feeling of dependence or pov- 
erty, to the really worthy. 

"Mankind is an unco' squad," says Burns. So you 
will find it, and especially with reference to the medi- 
cal man. Strange as it may appear, should you 
ever be called to attend a family when their finances 
are kiw and poverty is their possession, you will dis- 
cover, that, should the revolutions of the wheel of 
fortune turn, and the poor hecome rich, you will 
no longer be troubled b)' medical attention to that fam- 
ily, unless you are the rich men's doctor of the 
neighborhood, for fashion prevails in this as well as 
any other social appliance. If one leader of fashion 
has the Chinese doctor to attend him or his family, 
immediately all the elite and solid families, must em- 
ploy the same celestial to administer to their ailments. 
If you are known as the doctor to the poor men only. 
they may send their servant-girl or coachman to you for 
treatment, if they think you are a good physician, but 
they will invariably call upon some other for them- 
selves. These are not fancy views, but realities, and 
you may as well be prepared for them now as when 
you have to meet with them in after years. Society of 
Vhe past was in the habit of honoring their physician; 
once having attained the position of the family physi- 
cian, no circumstance, except decrepitude or death 
would cause the family to change their doctor. Gen- 
eration after generation had the old doctor, who looked 
upon the younger members as he would look upon 
even his own children, and often felt as much pride in 
the success in life, the happy marriage, and social 
standing of the 3'oung man or young woman, at whose 
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"birth he had attended, as though they were bone of ' 
his bone and flesh of his flesh. But how is it now? If you 
anticipate such to be your lot, allow me to undeceive 
you. Medical men, no matter what their ability or 
skill may be, are in this day treated like old shoes, 
used as long as required, then thrown off" for some 
new comer, or one of more pretension, or one whose 
brass stars and tri-colored ribbons dangle on the coat 
lapel at evening gatherings, or one whose glittering 
equipage will render him more conspicuous to fashion- 
able society, 

You must not anticipate that your path will be 
always smooth, nor your ability always appreciated. 
Some will discard you because you charge, they want 
cheap doctors; others will cast you off becaiiseyou are 
not the fashionable doctor, while others will not send 
for you because you did not obtain your degree iu the 
country which gave them birth; thus social, sectional 
and local prejudices, may mar your success in life from 
one or several of these influences. This local or 
Bectional prejudice is not solely confined to those of 
foreign birth, but it has fixed its unalterable decree on 
those of our own native land. The New England man 
wants his graduate of Harvard; the Southern, his Con- 
federate doctor, and the Western man his Western 
physician, so that you are really in a bad fix, for 
Californians seldom want to call for a graduate of your 
own State. Thus proving the truth of the old adage: 
A prophet hath honor except in his own country. "I 
am frequently asked the question, have the medical 
graduates of these California institutions as good oppor- 
tunities to learn as those of the Eastern colleges? I 
have invariably answered that they have better op- 
portunities; they can dissect longer, and without the 
iBftme difficulties; they have an abundance of material; 
they have more clinical facilities than the majority of 
Eastern students, and they have as good teachers; and 
I am inclined to believe that, as a general thing, they 
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have as good brains and are more studious, less given 
to dissipation and excesses, and more anxious to learn; 
and I know that you young gentlemen have passed as 
rigid and trying an examination, prior to your being 
awarded the Degree of Doctor, as any set of young 
men have ever had to pass in any Eastern college, and 
that you have passed it creditably and satisfactorily to 
the Faculty, and that you are as well qualified to en- 
gage in the duties of your profession as any class of 
Eastern graduates that have ever been presented with 
the degree — I trust that you all may meet with a 
hearty welcome and reception, in your several places 
of abode, and tliat your "riendsand neighbors may fully 
appreciate the many privations you have had to en- 
dure while in the pursuit of knowledge, and qualifying 
yourselves to keep dread pestilence from their hearths 
and homes, and push grim death far in the future to 
all who may call upon you for your timely advice and 
medical or surgical attention. 

Permit me to thank our friends who have honored 
us this day with their presence, as we receive it as a 
token ot your good will to the institution we here rep- 
resent, and as indicative of the interest you have in 
its success. 

Now, young gentlemen, in the language of the illus- 
trious Pope, permit nie to say, 

Know then this truth (enough for man to know), 
'Virtue alone is happiness below," 
Slave to no sect, who takes no private road, 
But looks through Nature up to Nature's God, 
Pursues that chain which links the immense design. 
Joins heaven and earth, and mortal and divine. 
Sees that no being aay bliss can know. 
But touches some above, and some below, 
Learna from this union of the rising whole, 
The first, laat purpose ot the human soul; 
And knows where faith, law, luorala, all began. 
All end in love of God and love of man. 
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